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Cognitive  Consequences  of  Brand  Loyalty 

by 
Joel  B.  Cohen  and  Michael  J.  Houston 

Assume  that  a  consumer  has  decided  after  some  deliberation 
that  decay  and  cavity  prevention  is  the  single  most  Important 
product  benefit  upon  which  to  choose  a  brand  of  toothpaste. 
He  therefore  selects  either  Colgate  or  Crest  which  is  sub- 
sequently purchased  quite  regularly.  The  consumer  might  then 
be  reasonably  certain  that  the  original  choice  made  sense  and 
be  happy  enough  with  the  product  to  continue  to  buy  it  in  the 
future.  How  will  the  consimier  then  respond  to  favorable  in- 
formation regarding  the  unchosen  alternative  which,  if  accepted, 
could  tend  to  make  a  now  routlnlzed  purchase  response  again 
the  object  of  a  purchase  decision? 

The  study  to  be  reported  examines  part  of  the  belief 
structure  of  relatively  brand  loyal  consumers  to  their  own  and 
a  competing  brand.  Consistency  theory  predictions  are  derived 
relative  to  attitude  structure  associated  with  commitment 
(brand  loyalty).  Product  re-evaluation  is  seen,  in  part,  as  a 
result  of  a  consumer's  desire  to  restructure  his  cognitions  so 
as  to  avoid  cognitive  dilemmas  which  a  competing  product  could 
cause  if  it  were  perceived  to  meet  the  same  product  function 
equally  well. 
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COGMITIVE  THEORY  AND  CONSUMER  BEHAVIOR 
Cognitive  theoty  orients  a  researcher  toward  organized  and 
differentiated  conscious  experience.  As  such  the  approach 
offers  a  contrast  to  the  behaviorist's  emphasis  on  more 
mechanistic  and  molecular  conceptions  of  behavior  based 
largely  upon  principles  of  conditioning  and  instrumental 
learning  /3,5_/.  Some  critics  argue  that  cognitive  theory's 
use  of  mentalistic  concepts  as  opposed  to  observable  stimuli 
and  responses  leads  to  more  equivocal  or  even  circular  reason- 
ing (e.g.  hypothetical  constructs  may  be  developed  to  fit  the 
researcher's  needs),  imprecise  measurement  and  less  objectivity 
thus  making  the  approach  less  "scientific".  We  hope  here  to 
demonstrate  some  of  the  richness  of  cognitive  theory  in 
explaining  behavior  which  does  not,  in  any  simple  manner,  fit 
neatly  within  a  traditional  behavioristic  paradigm. 

Consumer  behavior  and  decision  making  provide  a  remarkably 
fertile  laboratory  within  which  to  study  a  practically  limitless 
variety  of  hypotheses  regarding  many  facets  of  human  behavior. 
It  also  poses  an  exciting  challenge  to  formulations  developed 
In  other,  often  more  restrictive  settings,  as  to  the  limits 
of  their  applicability  and  possible  contingent  conditions  in 
natural  settings.  In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that  con- 
sximer  decisions  themselves  as  well  as  the  context  in  which  they 
are  made,  probably  run  the  gamut  from  the  habitual  and  trivial 


to  the  contemplative  and  ego -involving.  This  variability  has 
not  always  been  present  in  the  social  scientist's  repertoire 
of  topical  applications,  and  one  is  often  in  the  position  of 
having  to  generalize  from  data  developed  in  possibly  nonanalogous 
domains  (e.g.  studies  involving  prejudice,  primary  needs, 
minimal  social  situations).  Thus,  there  seems  much  to  warrant 
not  only  careful  empirical  evaluation  of  many  behavioral 
propositions  before  they  are  assumed  to  be  applicable  to 
consvimer  behavior,  but  also  a  tradition  of  replication  and 
modified  replication  across  both  product  categories  and  con- 
sumer characteristics  thought  to  vary  in  important  respects. 
Theories  of  cognitive  consistency,  which  have  been  the 
focus  of  extensive  research  efforts  as  well  as  debate  (es- 
pecially cognitive  dissonance  theory)  have  not  been  systemati- 
cally applied  to  the  study  of  consumer  behavior  though  approxi- 
mately 20  consumer  studies  have  resulted  from  dissonance  theory 
Itself  /.6_/.  Venkatesan  _/6_/concludes  in  part  that  prior 
research  has  shown  that  "the  formulations  are  applicable"  and 
appear  to  have  great  potential.  He  adds  however:  "What  is 
needed  is  systematic  and  patient  empirical  support  for  the 
propositions  that  are  applicable  for  areas  of  interest  in 
marketing."  Cohen  and  Goldberg  /.1_/  point  out  that  dissonance 
theory,  relying  as  it  does  on  the  basic  assumptions  of  cognitive 
consistency  as  a  motivational  factor  (influencing  processes 
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such  as  perception  and  learning)  is  not  in  any  sense  a  com- 
plete or  even  primary  force  in  human  behavior  /.4_/.  It 
does,  however,  seem  to  offer  a  parsimonious  explanation  for 
many  otherwise  disconnected  cognitive  and  behavioral  responses, 
Accordingly,  the  many  implications  of  the  consistency  orienta- 
tion for  consumer  decision-making  need  to  be  developed  and 
tested,  ideally  against  competing  models. 
The  Expected  Value  of  Learning 

If  the  consumer  has  received  as  much  satisfaction  as  can 
reasonably  be  expected  from  a  brand  (relative  to  the  set  of 
wants  for  which  the  product  is  perceived  to  be  relevant), 
then  nothing  much  is  to  be  gained  by  switching  brands  other 
than  the  value  of  switching  (i.e.  change,  novelty)  itself. 
Cohen  and  Goldberg  /!_/   argue  that  when  the  expected  value  of 
learning  (objective  information  processing  and  evaluation) 
is  low,  the  simplest  and  most  gratifying  course  of  action  may 
be  a  positive  reappraisal  of  one's  decision.  This  might  be 
accomplished  by  re-evaluating  the  chosen  brand  more  favorably 
and  the  unchosen  brand  less  favorably. 

Toothpaste  may  be  a  particularly  interesting  product  in 
this  regard.  Two  of  the  leading  brands,  Colgate  and  Crest, 
have  based  much  of  their  marketing  and  advertising  upon  the 
same  product  benefit  --  decay  and  cavity  prevention.   Both 
stressed  that  they  contained  fluoride  and,  in  fact,  were  the 
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only  two  brands  carrying  the  endorsement  of  The  American 
Dental  Association's  Council  on  Dental  Therapeutics  during  the 
time  of  the  study.  Colgate  and  Crest  advertising  (even  the 
information  and  endorsement  upon  the  respective  boxes)  were, 
thus,  remarkably  similar  in  substance.  If,  because  of  a 
consimier's  desire  to  buy  that  brand  of  toothpaste  which  seemed 
to  offer  the  best  protection  against  tooth  decay  or  cavity 
formation,  a  choice  was  made  between  Colgate  and  Crest,  the 
fact  that  there  is  "little  to  choose  between  the  two"  may 
be  especially  conducive  to  positive  reappraisal  of  the  decision. 
The  consumer  may  see  little  value  in  returning  to  a  state  of 
indecision  (approach- approach  conflict)  between  the  two  brands 
each  time  toothpaste  is  needed.  Positive  reappraisal  avoids 
such  a  cognitive  dilemma. 

Accordingly,  the  following  derivation  from  cognitive 
dissonance  theory  was  hypothesized  to  hold:  Brand  loyal 
consxjmers  of  either  Colgate  or  Crest  would  perceive  a  greater 
difference  between  the  two  brands  than  those  loyal  to  other 
brands . 

To  the  extent  that  consumers  have  not  received  as  much 
satisfcatlon  as  they  reasonably  expected  from  the  brand,  the 
expected  value  of  continued  learning  is  likely  to  be  higher. 
In  this  case  one  would  only  expect  a  consistency  theory  pre- 
diction to  hold  if  the  consumer  were  sufficiently  interested 
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in  justifying  his  prior  decision  to  himself  or  others  to  make 
decision  justification  a  stronger  motivating  force  /2_/. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  conditions  under  which  the 
expected  value  of  learning  is  perceived  to  be  low  and  in  which 
there  is  really  little  conflict  between  objective  information 
processing  and  decision  justification.   In  many  ways  this  is 
a  very  nice  situation  for  a  busy  housewife  (with  many  more  things 
than  toothpaste  on  her  mind)  to  be  in.   She  can  transfer  the 
act  of  buying  toothpaste  from  a  problem-solving  decision 
state  to  a  routinized  state  of  habit,  flius  gaining  some  extra 
time  and  the  ability  to  deal  with  unresolved  problems. 

How  exactly  does  the  consumer  accomplish  this?  Does  she 
pretend  the  competing  brand  has  vanished,  on  the  one  extreme, 
or  does  she  systematically  re-evaluate  each  and  every  product 
attribute  (important  to  her  in  buying  toothpaste)  on  the  other 
extreme.  Something  between  these  strikes  us  as  more  reasonable, 
especially  in  terms  of  the  cognitive  work  involved.   The 
re-evaluation  should  occur  substantially  on  one  or  several 
dominant  product  attributes,  often  the  ones  on  which  the 
initial  decision  was  primarily  made.   Only  if  re -evaluation 
on  dominant  attributes  is  prevented  (e.g.  undeniable  evidence 
exists  to  the  contrary)  or  constrained  should  less  salient 
attributes  be  specifically  re-evaluated.   Once  accomplished, 
however,  the  re-evaluation  should  be  generalized  to  the  other 
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attributes  (i.e.  halo  effect)  over  a  gradient  possibly 
corresponding  to  the  relative  importance  or  interconnectedness 
of  the  attributes.  Accordingly,  we  hypothesized  that:  Brand 
loyal  consumers  of  either  Colgate  or  Crest  would  perceive  a 
greater  difference  between  the  two  brands  than  those  loyal  to 
other  brands,  this  difference  to  be  substantially  greater  for 
decay  and  cavity  prevention  (the  dominant  attribute)  than  for 
other  attributes, 

METHODOLOGY 

Ideally,  the  hypotheses  to  be  tested  might  best  be  studied 
in  a  before-after  design  which  might  be  executed  as  follows. 
A  measure  of  the  degree  to  which  each  respondent  believed  the 
two  brands  possessed  important  product  benefits  or  attributes 
would  be  obtained  prior  to  her  decision  to  adopt  that  brand. 
These  would  then  be  compared  with  similar  measures  taken  after 
brand  loyalty  was  established.  Unfortunately,  the  extreme 
difficulty  involved  in  obtaining  a  true  pre-decislon  measure 
for  a  product  such  as  this  (e.g.  no  prior  decision  to  buy  or 
not  buy  either  Colgate  or  Crest),  not  to  mention  such  problems 
as  the  timing  of  the  brand  loyalty  interval  and  the  reactivity 
of  the  pre-measure,  make  this  type  of  design  impractical. 
Since  a  laboratory  design  offered  no  real  solution  to  the  pre- 
decision  measurement  problem  (unless  fictitious  or  unknown 
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brands  could  be  used) ,  a  broadly  based  "after  only"  inter- 
viewing procedure  was  employed. 

Personal  Interviews  were  conducted  with  a  probability 
sample  of  approximately  200  people  in  the  Champaign-Urbana 
area.  Data  was  compiled  on  frequency  of  use  of  leading  brands 
of  toothpaste  as  well  as  cognitions  regarding  these  brands. 
The  interview  was  conducted  with  the  person  in  the  household 
who  usually  purchased  toothpaste  (most  often  a  woman).  Respon- 
dents were  asked  the  extent  to  which  each  brand  possessed  five 
salient  product  attributes  or  benefits  developed  from  open- 
end  exploratory  interviews  with  approximately  30  other  respon- 
dents. These  attributes  or  user  benefits  were:  decay  and 
cavity  prevention,  appearance  (whiteness  of  teeth),  breath 
freshness,  taste,  and  low  price. 

In  order  to  test  the  dissonance  theory  predictions, 
respondents  were  grouped  by  brand  used  and  by  scaled  ratings 
of  the  importance  of  the  attribute  "decay  and  cavity  preven- 
tion." Thirty  people  were  both  brand  loyal  to  Colgate  (i.e.  pur- 
chased that  brand  and  no  other  brand  "most  of  the  time"  or 
"quite  regularly")  and  scaled  the  product  attribute  "6" 
or  higher  on  a  9-point  degree-of- importance  (to  the  respondent) 
scale.  Seventy  respondents  were  brand  loyal  to  Crest  and 
scaled  "decay  and  cavity  prevention"  as  "6"  or  higher.  Thirty- 
nine  people  were  brand  loyal  to  some  other  brand  and  rated  the 
attribute  in  a  similar  fashion. 
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The  thirty-nine  people  who  were  brand  loyal  to  some  other 
brand  served  as  a  control  grovrp.  While  each  of  these  respon- 
dents (as  a  result  of  a  decision  to  buy  their  particular 
brand)  may  have  negatively  re-evaluated  other  brands,  there 
is  little  reason  to  believe  that  either  Colgate  or  Crest 
received  a  widely  disproportionate  share  of  such  re -evaluations, 
both  because  they  are  the  two  leading  brands  and  because  they 
are  reasonably  similar  "targets,"  The  control  group,  then, 
should  serve  as  a  useful  benchmark  against  which  to  evaluate 
the  extent  to  which  brand  loyalty  (to  Colgate  or  Crest) 
influences  beliefs  about  each  brand.  In  effect,  one  may  think 
of  the  control  group's  ratings  as  a  type  of  pre -commitment 
(to  Colgate  or  Crest)  measure, 

RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 
The  dissonance  hypothesis  predicts  a  splitting  apart  of 
the  post-decision  evaluations  of  the  chosen  and  unchosen 
alternatives.  Thus,  Colgate  users  should  come  to  like  Colgate 
more  and  Crest  less  when  compared  to  the  control  group.  The 
opposite,  of  course,  should  be  true  for  the  Crest  users.  As 
a  direct  test,  then,  Colgate  minus  Crest  d  scores  (based  on 
respective  perceived  attribute  possession  scores)  were  calculated 
for  brand  loyal  Colgate  users,  brand  loyal  Crest  users,  and 
brand  loyal  users  of  other  brands  each  of  whom  had  rated 
decay  and  cavity  prevention  as  important. 
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A  constant  (10)  was  added  to  all  raw  d  scores  to  eliminate 
negative  numbers  resulting  from  those  who  believed  Crest  to  be 
superior  to  Colgate.  Table  1  reveals  a  significant  and  quite 
substantial  difference  among  the  three  groups'  d  scores.  As 


Insert  Table  1  About  Here 
predicted,  Colgate  users  and  Crest  users  each  perceived  their 
own  brand  to  be  superior  in  terms  of  decay  cavity  prevention, 
the  attribute  which  all  three  groups  had  rated  first  in 
importance.  A  comparison  /.7__/  of  the  control  group  mean  with 
each  of  the  Colgate  and  Crest  means  indicates  that  those  loyal 
to  both  brands  departed  significantly  from  the  more  objective 
evaluation  of  the  control  group.  Subtracting  the  constant 
(10)  added  to  each  score  illustrates  that  Colgate  users  see 
their  brand  as  having  an  advantage  (+2,40),  Crest  users  their 
brand  (-3.59),  while  the  control  group  sees  practically  no  dif- 
ference between  the  two  brands  (-.46). 

Tables  2  through  5  reveal  a  remarkably  similar  and  con- 
sistent cognitive  restructuring  of  product  attributes. 


Insert  Tables  2  Through  5  About  Here 
Particularly  noteworthy  may  be  the  magnitude  of  the  "dissonance 
effects."  For  the  attributes  decay  and  cavity  prevention, 
taste,  breath  freshness,  and  appearance  and  whiteness,  the 
control  group  finds  trivial  differences  between  Colgate  and 
Crest.  Those  loyal  to  one  or  the  other,  however,  see  rather 
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substantial  differences  in  the  brands'  possession  of  desired 
attributes,  and  these  are  always  in  the  direction  that  would 
justify  their  choices.  The  predicted  effect  also  holds  for 
the  attribute  low  price,  although  the  magnitude  is  much  less, 
and  the  comparison  between  Colgate  and  the  control  group  does 
not  attain  statistical  significance. 

Price,  of  course,  is  less  subjective  than  the  other 
attributes  studied.  Even  though  objective  evidence  regarding 
the  price  of  each  brand  is  readily  available  to  consumers,  the 
pervasiveness  of  decision  justification  may  be  well  illustrated 
by  the  significant  overall  difference  in  price  perception 
among  the  three  groups.  The  pressure  of  reality  and  of 
direct  evidence  should  almost  always  exert  a  considerable 
influence  over  beliefs  and  thus  constrain  distortion.  It 
may  be  worthwhile  to  point  out,  though,  that  one  is  often 
able  to  avoid  a  direct  confrontation  with  dissonant  infor- 
mation regardless  of  its  quality  and  objectivity  /.6_/.  In 
the  case  at  hand.  Crest  buyers  believed  that  their  brand  had 
a  relative  price  advantage,  a  belief  not  shared  by  those 
loyal  to  any  other  brand  of  toothpaste. 

It  was  not  possible  to  utilize  the  data  for  a  systematic 
analysis  of  the  mechanism  of  re-evaluation  over  attributes. 
The  largest  difference  in  mean  possession  scores  (5.99)  for 
Colgate  and  Crest  users  did  occur,  as  hypothesized,  on  the 
most  salient  and  Important  attribute,  decay  and  cavity 
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prevention.  Low  price  (relative  to  the  level  of  toothpaste 
prices),  which  was  rated  the  least  important  product  attribute 
by  all  three  groups,  displayed  the  least  connnitment -based 
distortion  (2.43).  This  result,  however,  is  easily  explained 
by  the  relative  lack  of  opportunity  for  distortion  on  this 
attribute.  The  other  three  attributes  were  scaled  differently 
as  to  Importance  by  the  three  groups  of  respondents.  No 
clear  patterns  of  greater  or  lesser  departtnre  from  control 
group  evaluations  as  a  function  of  attribute  importance  were 
found.  Further  research  is  needed  to  determine  which  of  a 
number  of  competing  explanations  regarding  the  spread  of 
attribute  re-evaluation  is  generally  correct  (e.g.  systematic 
re-evaluation  of  each,  generalized  halo  effect,  particular 
form  of  gradient).  It  may  be  that  no  one  model  will  be 
particularly  viable  over  widely  different  objects  or  Issues 
and  situational  contexts. 

CONCLUSION 
The  consistent  and  substantial  effects  of  decision- 
justification  found  in  this  study  may  for  some  support  the 
notion  that  the  consumer  is  often  Irrational.  We  would  not 
agree  with  such  a  conclusion.  This  notion  may  stem,  in  part, 
from  an  Inadequate  conceptualization  of  rationality  (i.e. 
consumer  goals,  satisfactions,  and  costs).   If  the  incremental 
value  of  objective  product  evaluation  (learning)  is  low. 
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either  because  the  behavior  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated  with 
the  same  alteimatives  or  because  there  is  so  little  difference 
among  the  alternatives,  little  total  satisfaction  may  be 
gained  by  efficiently  processing  product  information.  Instead, 
the  consumer  may  be  far  better  off  either  routinizing  such 
behavior  and  spending  the  time  and   effort  elsewhere,  or 
ignoring  and  minimizing  minor  mistakes  when  these  are  of  a 
one-shot  nature.  Both  strategies  may  require  a  certain  amount 
of  decision-justification. 

Routinization  is  difficult  if  the  consumer  is  in  a  state  of 
conflict  and  does  not  know  which  brand  to  buy.  Having  once 
resolved  this  conflict  and  having  little  Incentive  to  re- 
establish it,  the  consumer  may  well  rely  upon  cognitive  re- 
evaluation  to  keep  this  from  happening.  Similarly,  there  is 
the  admonition,  "Don't  cry  over  spilt  milk."  We  might  modify 
this  by  adding  "unless  it  will  lead  to  not  spilling  the  milk 
in  the  future."  Here  again,  one  may  well  imagine  that  the  in- 
cremental costs  may  often  surpass  the  incremental  gains 
resulting  from  thorough  objectivity.  Clearly,  there  is  a  thin 
line  between  adaptive  and  non  adaptive  behavior.  A  given 
response,  whether  it  be  decision-justification  or  objective  in- 
formation processing,  is  not  always  optimal  or  rational. 

An  adequate  conceptualization  of  the  behavior  of  con- 
sumers will  have  to  encompass  processes  such  as  those  studied 
in  this  paper.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  such  processes  are  as 
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inadequately  specified  (in  terms  of  antecedent  conditions, 
individual  differences,  situational  variations,  etc.)  as 
they  are  at  present.  Hopefully  the  time  will  come  when 
specificity  of  prediction  and  richness  of  insight  and  explana- 
tion will  be  more  evenly  tuned. 
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Table  1 


COLGATE-CREST  ATTRIBUTE  POSSESSION  SCORES 
ON  DECAY  AND  CAVITY  PREVENTION 


Source  of  Variation  df  MS 


Brand  2  A01.9         47.56* 

Residual  136  8.45 


Brand  N 


Colgate    (T^)  30  12.40 

Crest    (Tj)  70  6.41 

Other    (T^)  39  9.54*' 

*   p<  .001 

^    (Tl  -  T3),  F  »  16.4,   p<  .001;    (T2   -  1^) ,  F  =  29.1,   p    <  .001 
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Table  2 

COLGATE-CREST  ATTRIBUTE  POSSESSION 
SCORES  ON  TASTE 


Source  of  Variation  df  MS 


Brand  2  315.40  34.20® 

Residual  136  9.22 


Brand 


Colgate  (T^)  30  12.63 

Crest  (T2)  70  7.24 

Other  (T3)  39  9.72"* 


®  p  <  .001 

^    (Tj^  -  T3),  F  =  15.57,  p  <.001;  (T2  -  T^),  F  =  16.72,  p  <  .001 
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Table  3 


COLGATE-CREST  ATTRIBUTE  POSSESSION 

SCORES  am  breath  freshness 


Source  of 

Va: 

ria 

tion 

df 

MS 

F  ■ 

Brand 
Residual 

2 

136 

185.50 
8.52 

21.77" 

Brand 

N 

X 

Colgate  (T,)  30  12.73 

Crest  (T  )  70  8.04,^ 

Other  (rp  39  9.59 

*  p  < .001 

**  (Tj  -  T3),  F  -  13.86,  p<,001;  ^j  "  ^3)*  ^  "  ^♦^7»  P  "^ '^^ 
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Table  4 

COLGATE-CREST  ATTRIBUTE  POSSESSION 
SCORES  ON  APPE/\RANCE  AND  WHITENESS 


Source  of  Variation 


df 


MS 


Brand 
Residual 


2 

136 


171.90 
6.31 


27.24 


Brand 


N 


X 


Colgate  (T  ) 
Crest  (T  ) 
Other  (T^) 


30 
70 
39 


11.80 
8.11 
9.77*^ 


p  < .001 


(T,  -  T  ),  F  =  11.07,  p  <.005;  (T   -  T  ) ,  F  =  10.94,  p  <.005 
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Table  5 


COLQ\TE-CREST  ATTRIBUTE  POSSESSION 
SCORES  ON  LW  PRICE 


Source  or  Variation  df  MS  F 

Brand  2  68.75  8.11^ 

Residual  136  8.48 


Brand 


Colgate    (T^)  30  10.63 

Crest    (T,)  70  8.20 

Other    (T;)  39  9.62° 


^   p<  .001 

(T^    -   T3),    F   ^   2.04,    n.s.;    (T,    -  f^) ,    F   =  5.96,    p  < .025 
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